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KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
Evergreens for August-September Planting 


WHEN AUGUST COMES—then is the time for 
planting balled and burlapped Specimen Ever- 





greens with greatest success. 


WHY? It is the season of root growth. Conifers 


and Broadleaf Evergreens have usually finished 





their normal top growth by August Ist and 





then begins root activity. Sap action has 





slowed down above ground, except for a rip- 


D  emeaa 


ening process and bud making, but is doing 


double time below the surface. 


SO August and early September have proved to be 
the best time for transplanting and establish- 


ing Specimen Evergreens, including the 


CONIFER GROUP 
Firs, Spruces, Hemlocks, Pines, Yews, Redcedars, 


Arborvitaes and Cypress 


BROADLEAF GROUP 
Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Leucothoe, Rose 
Daphne, Leiophyllum, Andromedas, etc. 








The Koyamai Spruce, Another ‘‘Wilson’’ Introduction 





Visit Kelsey-Highlands Nursery at East Boxford, Mass., and see how we grow Specimen 
Trees and Shrubs. Good Automobile Roads from all directions; From Salem 13 miles; 
Boston 28 miles; Lawrence 9 miles; Ipswich 6 miles; Manchester 16 miles. 


Always Address HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner 


Hawthorne Building, Salem, Massachusetts 
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Boston Florists 
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124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








BOSTON 


I OPhien 


Florist 


67 BEACON STREET - 
Phones: i> 
Haymarket 0281-0282 
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BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


OpposirE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 














Phone, Kenmore 1700 
st. Slat 


l Park Sr. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















wi EARTHENWARE 
we Flower Pots & Saucers 


Est, 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oidest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 











Perennials moved in 


AUGUST 


become well established before 
cold weather 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, 
Massachusetts 
offer a wide choice of plants 











Come See Us! 


Thousands of gorgeous blos- 
soms, hundreds of rose vari- 
eties, all brought together for 
your delight in the Star Rose 
Garden. new ‘ ‘finding list’’ 
helps you to quickly select 
newest novelties and old fa- 
vorites. You are always wel- 
come—come soon and often. 


Booklet on Request 





On the main roads—Philadelphia to Balti- 
more, Harrisburg to Wilmington. 


Box 27 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Star Rose Growers 
West Grove, Penna. 
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Late August Work 


PLANT Madonna Lily bulbs as soon as they can be ob- 
tained. American-grown bulbs are ready now and are 
very satisfactory. North-of-France bulbs will arrive next 
month. 

BEGIN potting up Freesia bulbs for Winter flowering. The 
California-grown bulbs are excellent. Try some of the 
new colored kinds. 

TRANSPLANT evergreens as soon as possible. This is a 
very favorable season for such work. 

CONTINUE to sow the seeds of Delphiniums, Hollyhocks 
and other late flowering perennials. 

POT up Easter Lilies, keeping them in a dark, cool place 
until the roots are well grown. This will taken seven or 
eight weeks. 

PREPARE your ground for Peonies if new plantings are to 
be made. The ground should be dug deeply and thor- 
oughly enriched with old manure or bone meal. 

CONTINUE to use the Massey dust or one of the propri- 
etary remedies on the Roses to prevent mildew and black 
spot. 

DIVIDE Irises and make new beds. The Siberian and Japa- 
nese Irises as well as the Bearded Irises may be sepa- 
rated and moved in the next few weeks. 

ORDER your Spring bulbs. Most of them should be planted 
in late September or as soon as they can be obtained. 
The exception is the Tulips, which need not be planted 
until October or November. 

PREPARE for the making of new lawns or for the renova- 
tion of old lawns. This work as a rule can be done to 
better advantage in the Autumn than in the Spring. 

IF seeds are being saved for next Spring’s plants, take them 
always from the best plants. They can be kept for the 
Winter in any tin boxes which have tight fitting covers, 
but first must be well dried. 

TAKE cuttings from Paris Daisies and Heliotropes for 
growing in greenhouses. 

MAKE another sowing of Cineraria seeds in the greenhouse. 

HARVEST onions as soon as the bulbs are well formed 
and the tops begin to dry. Let them lie on the ground 
until cured unless rainy weather comes on. 

HASTEN the ripening of tomatoes by picking them when 
they begin to color and placing them in a coldframe on 
straw under glass. 

PICK the early pears while they are hard and allow them 
to ripen in the dark indoors. Clapp’s Favorite pears are 
almost certain to rot at the heart if left on the trees. 
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Pot-Grown 
Strawberry Plants 


These are strong pot-grown plants which can be safely shipped to 
any reasonable distance. If planted early in August or September 
they will produce a large crop of fruit next season. All varieties 
offered are perfect-flowering, needing no fertilization by another 
variety. 


EARLY VARIETIES —Arabine, Howard 17, Glen Mary, Premier, 
Senator Dunlap. 


| |\MEDIUM VARIETIES — Big Jce, Brandywine, Marshall, New York. 


LATE VARIETIES — Commonwealth, Gandy, Judith, William Belt. 
Each of the above varieties, $1 per doz.; $7 per 100. 


EVERBEARING VARIETIES — Superb, Progressive, $1.25 per doz.; | 
$8 per 100. | 
i} 


CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 


R. & J. FAROUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street 


Boston, Mass. 























New York Florists 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
m 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 


Cattleyas, etc. 
G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - . MASS. 











You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 

Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 
found commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


N or about September 1 the Pennsylvania Horticu!tural 
Society will remove its offices from 1600 Walnut Street 
to the new building of the Insurance Company of 
North America, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. This location 
is really 16th Street, Arch Street and the Parkway, as Arch 
Street starts to cross the Parkway just below 16th Street. 
The new offices will be about the same size as the present 
ones, but will be laid out to much better advantage. There 
will be one entrance from the elevator corridor, this opening 
into the entrance hallway. The offices, library, and council 
room will be entered from this hallway. 
The building in which the Society is at present located is 
a speculative building. It has changed ownership twice dur- 
ing the past two years, and is under the management of an 
agency, while the new building of the Insurance Company is 
under very efficient ownership management. 


One of the chief inducements in making this change is the 
fact that the building of the Insurance Company has an 
auditorium of 5200 square feet of floor space. This audito- 
rium was built for the use of the Insurance Company, but 
will be rented to tenants of the building at a nominal cost. 
The Society, therefore, will be able to hold exhibitions in this 
auditorium, and will also have the use of it for all of its 
lectures. 

Another great advantage of this change will be that all 
exhibition material will be stored in the basement of the 
new building. This will be a decided advantage, as for the 
past ten years it has been necessary to rent a storage house 
about ten blocks away from the offices. 





Springfield’s Water Gardens 
Forest Park, Springfield, Mass., is blessed with varied 
landscape features—hill and valley, lake, pond and stream— 











ONE OF THE CHARMING, IRIS-BORDERED PONDS IN FOREST PARK AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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of which good use has been made. At one end of the Park a 
string of ponds has been cunningly formed and richly 


planted with Lotus Lilies and Water Lilies, and the margins 


with Japanese Iris. Here and there are islets clad with native 
vegetation and to further relieve the flatness Conifers in 
variety are used to great advantage. 

The plants flourish in a remarkable manner and these 
water gardens as a whole are probably the finest in New 
England. On the occasion of the writer’s visit on July 10, last, 
the ponds were studded with thousands of Water Lily blos- 
soms. The morning was sunless and gray for a slight mist was 
falling, but a multitude of flowers—pure white, cream- 
colored, pale to pure pink and dark red—showed conspicu- 
ously. In seried rows the Iris in white, blue, pink and purple 
of various shades stood forth in perfect health and beauty. 
The whole scene was extremely lovely. The people of Spring- 
field, let us hope, take proper pride in this feature of their 
beautiful Forest Park. 


Radio Garden Club Suggested 


The unique suggestion has been made by Mr. H. Stanton, 
garden and lawn specialist, of Prides Crossing, Mass., that a 
radio garden club be formed. Mr. Stanton further suggests 
that this be called the Radio Garden Club of America, that 
each member pay dues annually of $1.00, and that a secre- 
tary be appointed who will prepare interesting club pro- 
grams the year round. . 


Ninth National Flower Show 


The preliminary schedule for the Ninth National Flower 
Show conducted by the Society of American Florists has. 
just been issued. This show will be held March 10-18, at the 
Kentucky State Fair Grounds, Louisville, Ky., and local 
organizations will cooperate. 

The schedule calls for a large number of classes, with 
prizes running as high as $1,000 and a gold medal. This is the 
first prize for a collection of Acacias. There are also prizes of 
$650 for the best display of Rose plants arranged in a Rose 
garden, and $550 for the best display of bulbs arranged as a 
bulb garden. The schedule also calls for a large Orchid group. 

The 44th annual convention of the Society of American 
Florists will be held in Louisville during the show. 





Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower Mission 

The Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower Mission of 
Boston is sending out an urgent call to the thousands of com- 
muters who each morning pass the booths at the North and 
South Stations, or the headquarters at Horticultural Hall, 
to share the products of their gardens with the aged, the 
sick and the lonely during these hot Summer days. 

The flowers carry their message of cheer to the wards of 
the hospitals, to homes where even a few pennies cannot be 
spared for such luxuries, and to ex-service men. The 
vegetables and fruits are much needed for undernourished 
mothers and children in the congested districts. Probably 
because of the late blossoming season and many electrical 
storms, contributors have not been as generous this Summer 
as in some years. 


GETTING RID OF SLUGS 


Please give me some advice about eradicating slugs in seed beds 
and gardens. They are doing much damage, and all efforts to get 
rid of them have failed, 

Slugs are similar to snails except that they have soft 
bodies. They are usually found in cool, moist situations and 
during the day hide under stones or boards, coming out to 
feed at night or on damp, cloudy days. Their movements can 
be traced by a slimy secretion which they leave as a trail 
behind them. They are most likely to be found in heavy soil, 


“and eat into plants or vegetables and flowers. Eggs are laid 
in the Fall, as well as in the Spring, so that it is wise to get 


rid of the slugs at this season if possible. It is stated that one 
slug may deposit as many as 5,000 eggs. 

This description indicates to some extent the proper meth- 
ods of control. Oftentimes the slugs may be trapped under 
shingles or pieces of boards and then killed. Dusting with 
air-slacked lime is very helpful. The slugs will not cross a 
barrier of lime, as this material adheres to their soft, sticky 
bodies. Spraying the plants with Bordeaux mixture is 
helpful. 

Oftentimes many of the slugs may be destroyed by using 
a bait consisting of chopped lettuce, 16 parts by weight, and 
one part of calcium arsenate. This is the remedy recom- 
mended by Herrick in his book, ‘‘Manual of Injurious In- 
seets.’’ It goes without saying that all crop rubbish and dead 
weeds should be removed and destroyed in the Autumn. 


THE MOTHER’S DAY DAISY 


Please tell me the correct name of the flower which I have seen 
in the stores of New York florists under the name of Mother’s 
Day Daisy. 

The so-called Mother’s Day Daisy is really an early flower- 
ing type of the Shasta Daisy, which has been grown for 
some years as a garden flower. Last season a greenhouse 
grower in Massachusetts tried the experiment of forcing the 
plants under glass, and was very successful. The flowers 
bloomed early and freely and were sent to New York City 
where they found a ready sale. There seems to be no reason 
why the plants should not be forced just as readily in private 
greenhouses, and there should be no difficulty in getting 
plants for the garden. 


LILIUM UMBELLATUM AGAIN 


From the notes in the July 15 and August 1 issues of Horti- 
culture it is evident that Lilium umbellatum is beginning to 
receive the attention it deserves. It is one of the most depend- 
able of our early flowering Lilies and is quite distinct from L. 
elegans or L. Thunbergianum, being taller in growth and at 
least two weeks earlier. The prevailing color is orange-red, but 
a beautiful variety of recent introduction is Golden Fleece, 
which is taller in habit and produces large, golden-yellow 
flowers with light scarlet on the tips of the petals. L. umbella- 
tum is also a good forcing variety and when the bulbs have 
received sufficient rest in the Fall, they may be lifted and 
potted and brought into bloom in the greenhouse or sun- 
parlor. A fine lot of them were observed in the government 
greenhouses last March. Altogether this is a most desirable 
Lily for the amateur gardener, as the bulbs are large and 
reasonable in price. 

—wW. E. Marshall. 
New York City. 


ANOTHER WAY TO TRAP MOTHS 


The note about moth traps in the last issue of Horticulture — 


so interested me that I tried out the idea, with. but indifferent 
results, not comparable with that secured from the method I 
have practiced for almost a half century. It is my plan to use 
large mouth bottles, such as milk or olive bottles, three-fourths 
full of a strong solution of cheap molasses and water. These 
bottles are suspended in the fruit trees. The moths, lured by 
the sweet odor, enter the bottles, and being unable to climb the 
steep sides are drowned. In some seasons the dozen traps I use 
have caught literally (one is tempted to write ‘‘liberally’’) 
quarts of the pests and almost as fast as my neighbors have 
been able to breed them. 
—wW. G. Kendall. 

Atlantic, Mass. 
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CHOICE BULBS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


HEN ordering bulbs for plant- 

ing this Autumn, it is well to 

keep in mind that certain kinds 
are particularly valuable for rock 
garden work. The dwarf forms of the 
Tulip are especially charming when 
grown in groups among rocks. Indeed, 
they are far more at home in such a 
situation than when grown in beds or 
in the border. The list of Tulips adapted 
to such purposes is not long, but it 
includes several very charming vari- 
eties. First of all is the Candystick or 
Lady Tulip (Tulipa Clusiana), a species 
which grows only about eight inches 
high but carries a lovely flower on a 
slender stem, the outer petals being red 
and the inner. petals cream white with 
a violet base. This little Tulip is par- 
ticularly happy in a warm and some- 
what sheltered corner in the rockery. 

Next in value, perhaps, is Kaufman- 
niana, which flowers in April or early 
May, the blooms being creamy white 
with a yellow center. This is not only 
one of the earliest of the Tulip species, 
but also one of the daintiest. It is sometimes called the 
Waterlily Tulip, which name suggests its form. 

The Persian Tulip (T. persica) is another dainty dwarf 
species which belongs in the rock. garden. It is very dwarf, 
indeed, but the deep yellow flowers are carried on slender 
stems which hold them well above the foljage. 

Garden makers who are fond of sweet geented flowers will 
naturally plant Tulipa sylvestris, sometimes catalogued as 








THE DAINTY CANDYSTICK TULIP 


T. florentina odorata. This is the sweet 
scented wild English Tulip, bright yel- 
low and bronze. It grows taller than 
some of the others, but is quite at home 
in the rock garden. This is true also of 
Marjoletti, which has a yellow crown 
splashed with red and grows about 14 
inches high. This Tulip, however, is not 
quite so hardy as some of the others and 
should have a sheltered position. 

The Tulip ealled T. dasystemon is a 
particularly good species for the front 
of the rockery. It grows only three 
inches high and carries several yellow 
and white flowers on each stem. It con- 
trasts well with T. primulina, which has 
ereamy white flowers and bronze col- 
ored stems. Meution may also be made 
of P. pulchella, a species from Asia 
Minor, with bright flowers, crimson to 
carmine-rose in color. There should be 
a place also for T. Hichleri, a species 
from Turkestan, growing about 11 
inches high and having large crimson- 
scarlet flowers with black centers. 

The little Due Von Thol Tulips may 
also be used in the rock garden, although they do not seem 
quite as much at home there as the species which have been 
mentioned. They are very dwarf and produce large flowers 
with brilliant hues. 

Crocuses may well have a place in the rock garden, being 
useful because of their very early flowers. The kinds particu- 
larly well suited for this purpose include King of the Blues, 
Mont Blane and Sir Walter Scott, the last named being white 
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Photo by Gleason 


GUINEA HEN FLOWERS IN THE ROCK GARDEN ON THE LARZ ANDERSON ESTATE 
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striped purple. There is also a very dwarf variety called C. 
Sieberi, which produces purple flowers often before the end 
of March. Another dwarf species, called C. susianus, golden 
yellow, blooms in April. Both of these kinds are much 
dwarfer than the varieties of the common Crocus. These 
dwarf species have a special liking for gritty, well drained 
soil, with plenty of humus. They cannot be expected to 
thrive where water stands or freezes around them. 

Early flowers are also produced by the Grape Hyacinths, 
which are perfectly at home in the rock garden, but must be 
used in groups to produce a satisfactory effect. Muscari 
Heavenly Blue is fragrant and perhaps the choicest Grape 
Hyacinth, but all the others are useful. M. argael is a very 
charming species from Greece, which is not often seen. It 
has long spikes covered with bright blue-violet flowers. 

Scillas may be used in the rock garden, although are not per- 
haps quite as happy there as some of the other bulbs named. 
It is well to select the shadiest spot for them. 

Later in the season the Fi%tillarias will lend charm to the 
rock garden. The Guinea Hen Flower (F. meleagris) is par- 
ticularly satisfactory and can be planted in quantities. The 
curious, very dwarf, bell-shaped flowers soon become firmly 
established and require but little attention from year to 
year. They are being used very effectively in the well known 
rock garden of Mr. and Mrs. Larz Anderson in Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. Another Fritillaria and one which is seldom seen 
is F. lanceolata, sometimes called Mission Bells. This species 
grows from one to two feet high, and has bronze colored, 
bell-like flowers. Perhaps it is better adapted to the wood- 
land, but it can be grown successfully in the rock garden. 


Irises in the Rock Garden 


The beauty of the rock garden may be enhanced by the 
use of dwarf Irises, several of which are charming rock 
plants, most of them being species. None is better for rock 
garden work than Iris cristata, the color of which is a deli- 
cate amethyst blue. This is a very lovely little Iris indeed. 
Its common name is the Crested Iris, and while it grows only 
six inches high, its flowers are large enough to be showy and 
decorative. It likes an acid soil and should always be planted 
with peat or leaf mold. 

The Pumila Irises are excellent rock garden plants, true 
pygmies, growing only a few inches high. I. atroviolacea and 
I. caerulea deserve a place in all rock gardens. I. verna is an 
unusual Iris because in protected places it is evergreen. The 
flowers are a dainty, soft lavender. Occasionally good speci- 
mens of Iris gracilipes are to be found. They are plants to 
be treasured, and grow well in shady spots. 

All the bulbs and the various Irises mentioned should go 
into the ground before the end of the season. Early planting 
is desirable with all kinds except the Tulips. No harm is done 
if they are not planted until October or November. 


MOCKORANGES OF PECULIAR 
FRAGRANCE 


The Philadelphus family has its common name because 
Philadelphus coronarius is presumed to have the odor of the 
orange blossom, and it is.a curious fact that however different 
in fragrance‘other species are, the average visitor to the large 
Philadelphus collection at Breeze Hill refers all these odors 
to orange blossoms. **. .. “ 

There are three species and one hybrid well worth separate 
consideration because of peculiarly attractive and distinct 
fragrance. Philadelphus subcanus, which was first sent out as 
P. Wilsonii, gives much the odor of the hyacinth in its small 
flowers not very freely produced. It is just about passing on 
when P. sericanthus, var. Rehderianus, despite its awful name, 
dispenses richly the fragrance of the old-fashioned valerian, 
or garden vanilla. The plant is an outstanding and upstanding 
one of great vigor, blooming over several weeks. 


Yet more interesting is Philadelphus purpurascens, so 
named because of a suspicion that there are purple spots on 
the calyces which I have never seen more than barely indicated. 
The blooms on an exceedingly handsome spreading plant with 
a graceful habit, have fragrance which cannot be told from 
Sweet Peas if the two are compared with the eyes shut, as I 
have had to do to prevent error on the part of visitors 
who insist that every Philadelphus must smell like an orange 
blossom. 

Among the newer Lemoine hybrids is the variety Belle 
Etoile, which on a spreading, vigorous bush produces over 
several weeks a great mass of large single flowers, rather cup- 
shaped and graceful in habit, and not seldom showing a light 
purple blotch at the base of each petal. This variety is beau- 





FLOWERS OF PHILADELPHUS PURPURASCENS 


tiful in itself,-but its wonderful fragrance, which is that of the 
Gardenia, is its important distinguishing character. 

Not at all remarkable for distinct fragrance, I want to men- 
tion the. fact that the Virginal Philadelphus, which is prop- 
erly, I think, P. virginalis, has species quality in that it re- 
produces itself from seeds. It also has the pleasing quality of 
blooming more than once. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Breeze Hill, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


REGAL LILIES FROM SEED 


Please tell me when to plant the seed of Regal Lilies. 

Regal Lily seed should be planted in the Spring, as early 
as possible. Observation has shown that the germination is 
very much greater when the seed is planted early in May 
than when the work is left until the end of June. All the 
necessary information can be obtained in a bulletin called 
‘‘The Regal Lily’’ which has been issued by the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. C. 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF THE LILY 


LMOST every year some phase of horticulture com- 
mands special attention. This year it is the renaissance 
of the Lily. To be sure this is merely the emphasizing 

of a tendency which has been evident for several seasons; but 
never before has the demand for Lilies been so great on the 
part of amateurs or the interest in the lesser known kinds so 
apparent. The suggestion has even been made that a national 
Lily society be formed. 

There are many reasons why Lilies deserve the favor of all 
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THE APRICOT-COLORED ‘‘MRS. BATEMANN’S’’ LILY 


garden makers. Unlike Irises, Peonies and Gladioli, Lilies give 
an unbroken succession of bloom from Summer to Autumn. 
Moreover, they provide a remarkable diversity of bloom, 
together with variations in character and habit which are 
great enough to maintain unflagging interest. 

On the other hand, there is the undoubted fact that Lilies 
are more difficult to grow than many of the popular garden 
flowers. This statement must be made with some reservations, 
perhaps, because a few varieties grow with the greatest free- 
dom and with practically no attention. It is only necessary to 
cite the Tiger Lily as proof of this statement. This is an intro- 
duced Lily but it has become naturalized in many places and 
spread over wide areas. 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that Lilies as a race are 
more or less finicky. Many of them require special treatment 
to keep them permanently in the garden. To the genuine gar- 
den maker this is no drawback, but, on the contrary, stimu- 
lates his interest and enthusiasm, and when he gets a fine crop 


of flowers from the rarer Lilies he becomes, of course, inordi- 
nately proud. 

The planting of Lilies is to be encouraged and so is their 
study; the two should go together. Every garden maker 
will be wise to read up on the subject before making Lily 
plantations of any importance. 

There are certain of the Lilies, of course, which can be 
recommended to all amateurs, because they can be grown with 
only moderate care and yet will provide many weeks of un- 
interrupted bloom. 

Early Summer provides L. elegans in several varieties, cup- 
shaped and in brilliant hues. The bulbs are cheap and will 
grow in any well drained soil. L. Hansonii is another early 
Lily, which grows readily in any garden if given a little shade 
while L. umbellatum is a delightful orange and crimson var- 
iety of the easiest culture. 

All three are in sharp contrast to the pure white Madonna 
Lily, which is one of the loveliest of all, and one which looks 
particularly well when associated with blue flowers like Del- 
phiniums, although this combination has been made so often 
that it may have become monotonous. It must always be re- 
membered that the Madonna Lily requires early planting. 
American grown bulbs can be obtained now and have proven 
very satisfactory. North of France bulbs will come in next 
month. The Madonna Lily should be planted only two or three 
inches deep, while most of the others should go from four to 
eight inches deep according to the size of the bulb. The Ma- 
donna Lily, too, unlike most of the others, requires a sunny 
location and a stiff loam. When once planted it should be left 
alone as it does not like to be moved. 

There are several Lilies that appear in July and August 
and are very easy to handle. The most important, perhaps, is 
the Regal Lily, which, although fairly new, has become well 
known. Henry’s Lily, coming in late July, is almost indispen- 
sable. It grows six feet high and has a graceful orange flower. 
It is a Lily which requires unusually deep planting, the bulbs 
going 10 to 12 inches underground. 

L. Batemanniae, coming a few days later, is not very well 
known, but deserves to be planted extensively. The color is 
apricot and the flowers stand boldly upright. The plants grow 
three feet high and will thrive almost anywhere. 

One hesitates to recommend the Golden Banded Lily of 
Japan (L. auratum) because of its erratic habits. It makes a 
fine showing in early August but is almost certain to dis- 
appear after a year or two, although it is quite probable that 
more enduring strains will be produced from plants grown 
from seed in American gardens. Most of the difficulty found 
with this Lily is due undoubtedly to the overgrown bulbs 
sent from Japan. 

The Leopard Lily (L. pardalinum) is strikingly handsome, 
bright orange with maroon spots. It will grow anywhere if 
the drainage is good but not otherwise. L. chalcedonicum is 
also recommended, for it is particularly lovely although not 
often seen in gardens. It is sometimes called the Grecian Lily 
and bears five or six brilliant wax scarlet flowers. It is easy 
to grow and looks charming in groups. 

It is not necessary to speak of the Tiger Lily but special 
emphasis should be laid on the Speciosum Lilies, which 
come at the end of the season and are among the most useful of 
all. They last a long while, are unusually valuable for cutting 
and thrive with but little attention. Magnificum, is probably 
the best, having large ruby carmine flowers, margined white. 

All of these Lilies will grow in ordinary garden soil, al- 
though they have a preference for an acid soil and will give 
particularly good results if planted in ground which has been 
liberally supplied with leaf mould. It is also a good plan to 
mulch them with peat moss the first year after planting. 
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August Gladiolus Shows 


Special attention is called to the Gladiolus Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the New England 
Gladiolus Society, to be held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
August 20-21, opening at three o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon. Also to the Annual Exhibition of the American Gladt- 
olus Society in the State Armory at Hartford, Conn., August 
25-26. 


PAPERS ON PLANT STERILITY 


HE International Conference on Flower and Fruit 
Sterility which was held last year under the auspices of 
The Horticultural Society of New 


editor, and to Mrs. Elizabeth Peterson and Miss Josephine 
Haug, who assisted him. 


THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM 


N connection with the effort which is now being made to 
raise an endowment of a million dollars for the Arnold 
Arboretum, an elaborate and beautifully executed booklet 

has been issued, under the title, ‘‘The Arnold Arboretum and 
Its Future.’’ This booklet contains a splendid tribute to the 
late Professor Charles 8. Sargent, for over fifty years the 
Director, and a well written description of the institution’s 
grounds, buildings and achievements. There is special mention 
of several of the introductions made by Ernest H. Wilson, 
present Keeper of the Arboretum, and beautifully printed 
illustrations show some of the most important points of beauty 
about the grounds. : 

Among the statements of interest in the book are the facts 
that over 6,500 kinds of trees, shrubs and vines, systematically 
and artistically arranged, are growing in the Arboretum, while 
the Herbarium contains 250,000 preserved specimens. The 
institution has introduced over 2,500 new species and varieties, 
and has just received from a collector who has been in Tibet 
a shipment of 160 varieties of hitherto unfamiliar plants, 
many of which have been dispatched for testing to botanic 
gardens and other arboreta. 

Last year the Arboretum sent out over 900 seedling plants 
to persons in 19 states and six foreign countries. 

The original endowment of $100,000 was built up during 

Professor Sargent’s 54 years of service 





York was an exceedingly important 
event. It is seldom that so large a num- 
ber of men and women eminent in va- 
rious lines of horticultural research have 
assembled in this country. Probably the 
true value of the conference was not 
appreciated at the time, inasmuch as 
most of the material offered was of an 
advanced scientific nature and outside 
the comprehension of the average lay- 
man. Now, however, the records and | : 
papers of this conference have been Dae 2 
given permanency through their publi- 
cation as Volume 3 of the Memoirs of 
The Horticultural Society of New York. 

In this volume, which is just from the 
press, may be found practically all that 
is known about sterility in all forms of 
economic and ornamental vegetative life 
and such remedies as have been propose 
to correct the condition. The papers 
which it contains have been contributed 
by leading scientists from many parts 
of the world. There is a total of 408 
pages, with many illustrations, some in 
color, and many tables, together with an 
exhaustive bibliography. It is not, of 
course, a book for casual reading, but is 
a contribution of tremendous import- 
ance to the advancement of horticulture 
and the solution of problems which have 
interfered with the development of im- 
proved plant varieties. 

Great credit is due The Horticultural 
Society of New York for its work, both 
in its conception of such an international 
conference as that which was held in 
New York, and in publishing a report 
such as is found in these Memoirs. 
Obviously, no little credit is due also 
to Mr. A. B. Stout, who served as 








DIGITALIS MONSTROSA 


to $1,125,000. However, annual operat- 
ing deficiencies have always existed, and 
have at times run to nearly $50,000. 
These have been made up by Professor 
Sargent personally, and by a group of 
his friends to whom he was able to ap- 
peal for gifts. It now seems necessary to 
raise a memorial fund to maintain and 
develop the Arboretum so as to continue 
its work and perpetuate the ideal of its 
creator and first Director. 


CURIOUS FOXGLOVES 


Plants of Digitalis purpurea not in- 
frequently develop curious upper flow- 
ers which take the form of a chalice in- 
stead of hanging like bells in the normal 
manner. These freak blooms open wide 
and give the plants a very unusual ap- 
pearance. If seeds from the chalice-like 
blooms are sown, they will produce 
plants of the same character. In this way 
a variety known as D. purpurea mon- 
strosa has been produced. There is a gar- 
den in New Hampshire which has been 
planted entirely to Foxgloves of this 
kind. The accompanying photograph was 
made by Professor Roland H. Patch, on 
the experimental grounds of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College at Storrs. 

This phenomenon has been given the 
botanical term of pelora, which is Greek 
for monster, and apparently was ob- 
served by Linnaeus in relation to Linaria 
vulgaris. It is said that flowers often be- 
come peloric because of changes in their 
relations to light, but other causes un- 
doubtedly have as much to do with these 
peculiar alterations. 
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EDGING-PLANTS WITH GOOD FOLIAGE 


N the search for good edging plants, Stachys lanata should 
not be overlooked. This interesting little plant enjoys the 
common name of Woolly Woundwort, which is appropriate 

enough because of the woolly character of the foliage. The 
plants grow only a foot high, and the leaves are large enough 
to give the plant a broad, substantial appearance. This Stachys 
is a perennial, perfectly hardy, and not at all particular as to 
the soil in which it is grown. The flowers are of but little im- 
portance; it is the foliage with its curious, whitish appearance 
which gives the plant its value. 

Another plant which is equally satisfactory for edging gar- 
dens or walks is the Armeria plantaginea, the flowers of which 
are an attractive shade of rose instead of the muddy pink of 
the common Thrift. A new variety which has been introduced 
in England is called Vindictive, an unhappy name, it would 
seem, as the flowers are a deep pink. Probably seeds of this 


sunlight than almost any other perennial of equal merit. The 
leaves overlap each other like shingles on a house, making a 
very solid, substantial appearing border. The plant is so fa- 
miliar that it is not necessary to speak particularly of the 
fragrant, pure white, Lily-like flowers, which are produced 
abundantly late in the season. There is no better perennial to 
use as an edging for shrub beds or borders. There is an inter- 
esting form of the Funkia which has a narrow, white band 
around the leaves, and to which the name of F. marginata has 
been given. The markings are sufficiently subdued so that even 
those garden makers who do not like variegated plants will 
not quarrel with it. 

In large gardens where there is plenty of space, Nepeta 
Mussinii can be used nicely as an edging. It looks particularly 
well around beds of Phlox. This Nepeta, which is sometimes 
called Catmint, has gray foliage and produces small, soft pur- 
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SEDUM SPECTABILE USED AS AN EDGING PLANT 


variety can be obtained from English seedsmen. There is a 
white Thrift which is rather weak in itself, but can be used in 
connection with the rose colored kinds to make a very satisfac- 
tory edging. The plants make little tufts of narrow leaves 
which look well all summer. 

At this season Sedum spectabile commands attention. This 
is a good edging plant to use around large beds or along 
driveways. It is somewhat taller and bolder than the other 
plants mentioned and carries broad, pinkish flower heads for 
several weeks in late Summer. There is considerable variation 
in the color of the flower heads, and it is desirable, of course, 
to have uniformity. This Sedum makes well-formed tufts and 
is attractive even when not in flower It spreads slowly and is 
very easy to care for. Altogether it is one of the best edging 
plants where straight, uniform effects are desired. 

The Plantainlily (Funkia subcordata) is the best edging 
plant to be used in partial shade. It will flourish with less direct 


ple flowers in great quantities, the flowers standing well above 
the plants. In very exposed positions the plants are likely to be 
killed back in Winter and need a little protection in the form 
of pine boughs. 

There is one dwarf shrub which can be used satisfactorily 
as an edging, and which looks very neat if kept carefully 
trimmed. It is called Santolina chamaecyparissus. It would be 
expensive to buy enough ‘plants for a large bed or border, but 
as new plants are easily struck from cuttings, a sufficient num- 
ber can easily be provided from a very small initial outlay. 

All the plants mentioned in this article are of such a char- 
acter that they serve their purpose well throughout the 
Summer. There are many flowering plants which make charm- 
ing edgings for a brief time, but which must be replaced o 
cut back. The plants mentioned will be found more serviceable 
for gardens where only a small amount of time can be given 
to the care of the beds. 
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Contentments 
and Nerves 





For so little as $1650 you can get the 

complete materials and entire equip- 

ment for one of these full-fledged 
glass gardens 


Do you have too few content- 
ments and too many nerves? 
All right, then, you are in just the 
mood for a suggestion. Not a 
prescription — but a suggestion. 


Here’s the suggestion: Send at 
once to us for that new Scribner 
printed book called “Glass Gar- 
dens As We Knew Them.” It’s 
entirely free. [n it you will find 
what you seek. 


Jord « Fhurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


| Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 
N 


|| PHLOX 


HE Experimental Gardens of the Department of Flori- 

culture at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., have made a 

long report on the varieties of Phlox tested there since 

the Spring of 1926. The Gardens have studied practically all 
the varieties in trade and in this report say: 

We receive numerous inquiries concerning the source of different 


varieties. A trade index of Phlox varieties has been compiled and 
is of assistance in furnishing such information. 


Another type of inquiry which we receive continually is concern- 
ing a collection of the ten best varieties of Phlox. The ten varieties 


| which are most popular today appear to be the following: 


R. P. STRUTHERS—Blooms at mid-season and shades from 
rose color to Begonia rose. The eye color approximately amaranth 
purple. The panicle is of good size 8” and very compact. It has a 
slight fragrance. The variety attains a height of 30-36”, is a vigor- 
ous grower and has a heavy textured deep green foliage. 


RHINELANDER—Blooms at mid-season and is Begonia rose in 
color with a distinct eye of rhodamine purple color. The panicle is 
large 10” and moderately compact. Is of slight fragrance. The 
variety is vigorous, tall 30” with foliage of medium texture. 


ELIZABETH CAMPBELL—Blooms at mid-season. In color the 
variety shades from approximately a deep rose pink to light 
Begonia rose, The eye is small, well defined and between rhoda- 
mine purple and Tyrian rose in color. The panicle is ovate in shape, 
of medium compactness and slight fragrance. The variety reaches 
a height of 20” to two feet. 


THOR—Blooms in the latter part of the mid-season. In color it 
approximates peach red but is modified by the lustre toward scarlet 
to scarlet red. The eye is distinct and approximately amaranth 
purple in color. It is surrounded by a halo of white to amaranth 
pink. The variety possesses a strong fragrance, the heads are of 
good size, compact and the individual florets large. The variety is a 
moderate grower, 28” tall and of medium textured foliage. 


ECLAIREUR—Blooms in the earlier part of the season. In color 
the florets shade from rhodamine purple to a lustre of deep scarlet 
red. The eye is approximately Tyrian rose in color and surrounded 
by a halo of light mallow purple. The panicle is small but dense 
which tends to produce the purple effect. The variety is slightly 
fragrant, vigorous reaching a height of three feet. The foliage is 
broad and of firm texture, 


LA VAGUE—Blooms in the latter part of the season. In color it 
shades from Phlox pink to mallow purple. The eye is distinct and 
deep Tyrian pink. The floret is bright but not lustrous and pos- 
sesses a characteristic cupped shape. The panicle is flat to globose 
and quite open. The variety lacks fragrance, is very vigorous, 20” 
tall and has exceptionally heavy broad green foliage. 


B. COMTE—Blooms in latter part of the season. The color 
ranges from deep purple to light Aster purple. The lustre is intense. 
The eye is amaranth purple in color. The panicle is medium size, 
very dense and of slight fragrance. The variety grows 36-40” tall 
in dense healthy clumps. The foliage is long, narrow and stiff with 
recurved edge. 


MRS. JENKINS—Is described in catalogues as an early flower- 
ing pure white variety having a large compact panicle. The variety 
is of vigorous growth reaching a height of one and one-half feet. 


MISS LINGARD—Is an early blooming white variety of the 
suffruticosa type of Phlox. The eye is marked with light rhodamine 
purple, but may be creamy to pure white. The panicle is long 
cylindrical and compact of slight fragrance. The variety forms 
medium dense clumps, three feet tall. The foliage is broad, smooth, 
and deep green in color. 


eve ee agglagalinds a a JULES SANDEAU—Blooms at mid-season and is approximately 
™| Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago : 3 rn 4 ; 

KM New York 80 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. deep Tyrian pink in color while the eye is of a rhodamine purple 
Le Boston Cleveland Denver color surrounded by an halo of light Tyrian pink. The panicle is 
me) So aoe gto Bldg. se = a8 ae ra small but compact, the individual florets are above the normal in 
i Commerce m wine maar soe size. The fragrance is distinct. The variety is vigorous forming 
oe Toronto Buffalo St. Catharines open clumps up to two feet in height. The foliage is dense heavy 
* Harbor Comm. Bldg. Jackson Bldg. Ontario, Can. textured and of a deep green color. 


FOR FOUR, GENERATIONS 





BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 





There are many other excellent varieties, some old and some 
new. The newer varieties tend to be larger flowered of clear clean 
color everblooming habit and with heavy textured deep green 
foliage. Formerly the majority of our new varieties were produced 
by European growers, Several nurseries in this country are now 
introducing new varieties of excellent quality. 
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LILIUM PHILADELPHICUM AND 
OTHER WILD FLOWERS 


We are very grateful to Mr. Ernest H. Wilson for the 
beautiful Regal Lily and all the other lovely flowers he has 
brought to our gardens from Korea and China, but we have 
in the woods of New England a little red Lily which charms 

us with its face upturned to catch the glimmer of sunlight 
through the dark Firs and Spruces among which it grows, for 
it is very lovely in its color. 

It seemed strange to see in Maine the last of July the 
Laurel (Kalmia latifolia), which blossoms in Massachusetts 
about Memorial Day, in bloom with this midsummer Lily. 

We sometimes forget how beautiful are the fields and road- 
sides of New England with their midsummer flora—the bright 
yellow Brown-Eyed Susan, the Chicory reflecting Heaven’s 
own blue, the soft color of the Joe-Pye-Weed, the bright red 
of the Cardinal Flower, flashing up against some. dark pool, 
the yellow of the feathery leaved Indigo, the orange Jewel 
Weed and the Loosestrife with its spike of bloom, while among 
them all is the pretty white Meadow Sweet and the lovely pink 
of the Hardhack or Steeple-bush. There are only a few of our 
New England flowers with the Wood Lilies as beautiful as 
any. God has blessed New England in the beauty of its 
flowers. 

Hillcrest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 


OXALIS FLORIBUNDA AS A 
BASKET PLANT 


As a basket plant for the greenhouse Oxalis floribunda is a 
very pleasing subject, and is quite distinct from the usual sub- 
jects used for this purpose. The deep green trifoliate leaves are 
possessed of long petioles and they hang in a very graceful 
manner when the basket is suspended. The bright, rose 
coloured blossoms are borne with great freedom throughout 
the summer ; they do not open on dull days but during sunny 
weather they are very attractive. A white variety is known 
under the varietal name alba. 

Oxalis floribunda also makes a pretty plant in pots, while in 
fairly large greenhouses it is useful for planting as an edging 
along the front of the stages. One point is important, that is to 
remove all flowers as soon as they fade; otherwise seed is freely 
produced and as it germinates readily wherever it finds a 
rooting medium (and it is distributed for a long distance 
around the parent) it is apt to become a pernicious weed. 

—T. H. Everett. 


—M. R. Case. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


THE WAFER-ASH TREE 
OR HOP-TREE 


Please tell me the name of the small tree which bears seed pods 
closely resembling the silvery pods of Honesty. They are produced 
in large bunches and as they separate are wafted through the air 
as though on wings. 


Undoubtedly the tree referred to is Ptelea trifoliata, some- 
times called the Hop-tree and sometimes the Wafer-ash, the 
latter name being suggested, no doubt, by the curious fruits 
which you mention. The other name comes from the fact that 
when the bark or foliage is bruised, a pungent odor some- 
what resembling that of hops is given off. The fruits are 
also said to have been used in times past as a substitute for 
hops. The tree is occasionally used for ornamental purposes, 
although it is not absolutely hardy in the North. Its orna- 
mental character is increased by the fruits, which, with their 
broad, light green wings, contrast pleasantly with the dark 
green foliage. The fruits often remain on the branches, too, 
for some weeks after the leaves have fallen. This tree likes 
a somewhat shaded position and rather moist soil. 











“Evergreens Are The Deep 
Tones In Pictures 


Out-of-Doors” 


“Evergreens of all kinds give a feeling of 
richness to the cultivated landscape. .. . 
As nature puts out her spruces, firs, pines 
and cedars, her pictures are always pleasing.” 


So says that master editor, Prof. L. H. Bailey, in his book “Cultivated 
Evergreens.” ‘There is a charm in the evergreen’s changing color, a 
dignity in the sweep of the branches, and a poise in the towering 
trunk, rarely attained by deciduous trees. 


Evergreens in Many Varieties 
Are Grown in Hicks’ Nurseries 


Here you will find our Native White 
Pine living in harmony with the Mace- 
donian Pine from the Balkans and the 
Black Pine from Japan; Junipers from 
China and Korea thrive close by Hem- 
locks from the Carolina mountains. 
August and September are generally 
considered the best months for moving 
evergreens, but Hicks’ methods insure 
safe transplanting at any time. Come 
to the nursery, inspect the evergreens 
and shade trees, select the specimens 
you like, and arrange to have them 
moved in fall or winter. 


HICKS’ NURSERIES 


BOX E, WESTBURY, L. I., NEW YORK 





Hicks’ 
Unusual Evergreens 
and Deciduous Trees 


are described in the latest 
edition of ‘‘Home Land- 
scapes,’’ our general cata- 
logue. If you have not 
received a copy, send us 
your name and address, 




















MAGNIFICENT 


The Iris I named Magnificent was awarded the blue ribbon at the 
Minneapolis Iris Show, June 9, 10, 1927, for being the best Iris in the 
show, and in competition with the best foreign varieties, too. It was 
also given honorable mention by the American Iris Society, June, 1920. 


A few No. 1 plants to offer at $8.00 each prepaid. 
Those in the trade write me for special literature. 


WILLIS E. FRYER 


Mantorville, Minn. 














TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 
Discovered in Western China and introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 
by Prof. E. H. Wilson. 


A decorative plant of the first class. Early flowering and when in 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. Its habit is 
upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are densely 
studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of flowers rose- 
red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when fully expanded. 
Fragrant. 


In Central China the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare 
a palatable beverage which they call “red tea,” hence its name. 
One of the handsomest of the Asiatic Crab Apples. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 
Packed ready for shipment at these prices. 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Catalog now ready for distribution. 
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us Springtime Blooms 


' SHUMWAY'S 


Fall is the time to plant bulbs for a re- 
splendent springtime garden. For your 
consideration a selection of a few of the 
outstanding varieties of Darwin, Cottage 
and Breeder Tulips are listed below. 
All bulbs imported direct from Holland. 
Carefully selected for largest sizes only. 
New Lowered Prices 


Y” Netheal Bulbs | 





Darwin Color Price Per 100 
Princess Elizabeth Rose Pink ............-..-.- $ 5.00 
Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine ............ 3.75 
Baronne Tonnaye Vivid Pink ...............- 3.75 
Bartigon Carmine Crimson ...... 4.00 
Rev. H. Ewbank Lilac, Blue Base ........ 4.00 
La Tulipe Noire Nearly Black _............ 4.75 
Clara Butt Salmon Pink .............. 3.75 
Valentine eee 5.00 
Scarlet Beauty - | pa 4.25 
Yellow Darwin 4.00 


Breeder 
Golden Bronze Name Describes Color 4.75 
Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet, Salmon 


|| aaa 5.00 

1200 Bulbs—100 of each -...........ccccceceeeeoeeee 49.00 
600 Bulbs— 50 of each  .20....2..2ccecceeceeeeeee 25.00 
300 Bulbs— 25 of cach  .......cccccccecseseeeeeeese 12.75 
Superfine Mixtures—Largest Size Bulbs 
Darwin Tulips ........ 17 Varieties, 100 for $ 3.00 
Breeder Tulips .......... 15 3.50 
Cottage Tulips .......... ioe i. ane 
Early Single Tulips....12 ‘“ “ * 
Early Double Tulips..12 “ ae 
Sa : oe. ae 
Hyacinths  ........:<.-..-. Be: ~~ -  t 


50 bulbs of any of the above at the 100 rate. 
All Prices Include Delivery Charges 
Handsome Free Catalog in full colors pictures a 
great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Waite Topay / 
R.H.SHUMWAY,SEEDSMAN Dept. “J” 
Established 1870 
118-122 So. First St. Rockford, Ill. 





THE ROOTING HABITS OF 
THE ‘TULIP 


Tulips make new root growth when there is sufficient mois- 
ture and it is cool enough for them to do so. When Tulip 
beds are dug some bulbs often remain. Indeed, Tulips are per- 
sistent weeds once established. In plowing old beds all summer 
stray bulbs are turned up but all are as devoid of roots as 
those ‘‘curing’’ in the storeroom. Even summer rains do not 
start roots. But along about September cooler weather comes 
and new roots start promptly. Experiments have been con- 
ducted whereby artificially cooled Tulips are caused to start 
the new root growth much earlier than those under natural 
conditions. 

Here Darwin and Cottage Tulips bloom about mid-April. 
The bulbs are ready to dig sometime in June but if necessary 
the operation could be deferred to July. In some soils some 
varieties seem to naturalize. Year after year fine tall blossom 
stems appear and make a great show. This is in old beds once 
dug out and no longer used for other crops. Such natural- 
ized bulbs have often dropped to a great depth. Tulip bulbs 
when planted and left alone often ‘‘drop’’ or go deeper than 
planted. Many will go a foot deep. 

These notes on Tulips are prompted by a paragraph on 
Page 288 of Horticulture for July 15. 

—Ralph W. Shreve. 


Farmington, Ark. 


BACKWARD WISTARIAS MADE 
TO BLOOM 


An article published some time ago in Horticulture in an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘Can you tell me why my Wistaria 
(which is ten years old) fails to bloom?’’ has made me think 
that perhaps my personal experience may benefit others. I 
have two plants which I raised from seed and which are about 














ten years old. They did not bloom for some time and I was 
advised to root prune or band; but first I tried cutting back 
the laterals after the time the plant should have bloomed and 
again late in the summer. The following Spring both plants 
bloomed, although not profusely, and I followed the plan 
adopted the previous Summer. Each Spring since then the 
vines have been a compact mass of bloom. Severe trimming 
does not hurt them and I cut back to one or two eyes on the | 
laterals. 

—Annette P. Hacker. 
Bryn Mawr, Penna. | 


STARTING PRIMROSES FOR | 
WINTER FLOWERING 


This is the time to sow Primroses in order to have them 
blooming well from February and on until Easter. Usually 
about seven months are required from the time the seed of 
Primulas is sown until the plants are in flower. Use shallow 
boxes or seed pans, and fill them two-thirds full of light 
loam, leaf mold and sand. The seed germinates rather slowly S 
so that it is a good plan to soak it for twenty-four hours 








PUGET SOUND PEONIES AND IRISES! 


With the size, vigor and health that American Peony Society last year. We 
characterize all plant growth on Puget can furnish the best of the novelties 
Sound you will not be just to yourself and standard varieties. Distance need 
until you give these superb plants a not deter you for we prepay delivery. 
trial. Awarded Silver Medal of the Catalog. Give us a trial! 

PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 


R. F. D. 12, Box 727-C Seattle, Washington 








MAIDEN HAIR FERNS 


25c ea. $2.50 doz. For August deliveries 


H. STANTON 
Garden and Lawn Specialist 
P. O. Box 51, Prides Crossing, Mass. 


Gardens and Lawns of Character Personal Supervision 


















a) INDESTRUCTO METAL before planting. One good result of this practice is to secure 
more even germination than would otherwise result. Also 
PLAN T LAB ae make certain that you have fresh seed. This is of the utmost | 
For plants in greenhouses, gardens or pots. Wii importance. 






Label is copper or zinc; lasts for years. Writing 
always plain. Hangs from looped stake of cop- 
pered wire, which is stuck in soil. Two styles; 
packed 100 in box with writing stylus. No. 51, 
stake 8 in. tall, $1.75 per box. No. 52, stake 
10 in. tall, $2. ‘00 per box. Postpaid. Other 
wired metal labels also supplied for attaching 

directly to plants and trees. 
Hung on Looped Send 2c stamp for one. 
Metal Stakes Folder Free. Sold by many 
8 to 10 in. High seedsmen and nurserymen. 


for Stickinginto BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
Pots or West Cheshire, Conn. 
Ground 


In about six weeks the young seedlings will be ready for 

pricking out, and you will find it a good plan to use flat | 
boxes or seed pans for them rather than pots. A good soil 
can be made of one part common loam and two parts peat. 
By the time the plants have three or four leaves they will 
be ready for potting up in small pots which can be done 
without setting them too deeply. Then if the Primulas are 
placed in a frame where they can have plenty of air, they 
will make rapid growth. 










ROSE PREMIER 
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DRIVING MOLES FROM 
THE GARDEN 


Complaints about the damage done by moles continue to be 
received. It is evident that these moles are doing a large 
amount of damage this season, for in some cases they have 
practically ruined large bulb plantings by tunneling through 
the ground. Whether the moles actually eat the roots and bulbs 
is a mooted question. In any event, they provide runways for 
mice, which are known to feed upon bulbs. 

Traps give but insufficient protection. They serve their pur- 
pose well enough when the moles are few, but seem to be of 
little use when these pests are present in large numbers. The 
use of carbon bisulphide gives a greater degree of success but 
it is not wholly dependable. 

One correspondent reports that he has had much better 
results by using paradichlorobenzene. This is the chemical 
which is now being used extensively for the destruction of 
borers in peach trees. It comes in the form of crystals, a few 
of which should be deposited in the mole runways and the 
openings then plugged. The fumes are very penetrating and 
apparently very destructive. It is suggested that this remedy 
be experimented with by all garden makers who are having 
difficulty with moles. ‘‘The Flower Grower’’ reports an ex- 
periment made with little windmills which is said to have 
been successful. When this method is followed little wooden 
windmills are mounted on sticks stuck in the ground in 
various parts of the garden where moles abound. They are 
made to revolve by the slightest breeze and it is believed that 
the tremor which results is transmitted through the soil and 
frightens the moles, which speedily disappear. — 


BOOKS AND ARTICLES ABOUT 
PERENNIALS 


The books and magazines in the following list are in the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Members 
may borrow any of the books for home use, but the bound 
periodicals are restricted to use in the reading-room: 

Culture of perennials, by D. M-P. Cloud. 
Decorative perennials for continuous bloom. (In Gardeners’ Chronicle 

of America, v. 23, p. 75, March 1919.). 

Fall transplanting for perennials, by H. W. Gibson. (In Garden 

Magazine, v. 36, p. 18, September 1922.) 

The flower garden, by I. D. Bennett. 

Flowers for cutting and decoration, by R. Wright. 

Hardy perennials, by A. J. Macself. 

Hardy perennials for the garden, by J. Johnson. (In Gardeners’ 

Chronicle of America, v. 26, p. 141, May 1922.) 

Herbaceous borders for amateurs, by R. V. G. Woolley. 
How to propagate perennials by cuttings and division, by T. Sheward. 

(In Gardeners’ Chronicle of America, v. 23, p. 170, May 1919.) 

A little book of perennials, by A. C. Hottes. 
1001 Garden questions answered, by A. C. Hottes. 
Perennials flowers of easy culture, by R. Lemmon. (In House and 

Garden, v. 49, p. 114, April 1926.) 

Practical book of outdoor flowers, by R. Wright. 
Some perennial flowers that really stay, by a a (In 

Garden and Home builder, v. 42, p. 441, February 1919.) 

Winter quarters for tender perennials, by C. Stanton. (In Garden 

Magazine, v. 34, p. 88, October 1921.) 


THE BLUE BEE BALM FOR 
WINTER FLOWERS 


Pycnostachys Dawei is the botanical name of the plant 
which is being introduced to garden makers of this country 
as Blue Bee Balm. This is a Winter-flowering plant which 
was first grown at Kew, England, in 1906, seeds having been 
sent from Uganda, Africa, where the plant is native. The 
flower heads somewhat resemble those of the Oswego Tea, 
but the plant is a shrub and has a somewhat straggling habit. 
It is not at all difficult to grow, but likes an abundance of 
sunlight. Young plants may be obtained at this time and 
ean be grown in any ordinary greenhouse. Sufficient experi- 
ments have not been made as yet to show whether the Blue 
Bee Balm can be grown successfully as a house plant. 





IRIS 





For $3 I will send 12 Iris worth $4.70. 
A. E. Kunderd, Blue Boy, Dusky 
Maid, Fairy, Iris King, Isoline, Lore- 
ley, Mrs. H. Darwin, Palaurea, 
Quaker Lady, Rhein Nixe, Sherbet. 

9 Iris listing at $8.25 for only $5. 
Anna Farr, Francina, L. A. William- 
son, Mother of Pearl, Myth, Princess 
Beatrice, Prospero, Queen Caterina, 
Steepway. 


100 Mixed Iris $5, 1000 $45, all named varieties but not labeled 
My success depends upon SATISFYING my 
Mixed PHLOX $1.50 per doz, $10 per 100 
Upon your satisfaction depends my success. Ask for catalogue, 
and see what my customers say 


167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


GEO. N. SMITH, 


PEONIES 


When deciding where to place your order do you consider Quality as well as 
price? Our prices are low but we depend on QUALITY and SERVICE to secure 
and retain your patronage and good will. 
last month a man came to see wnat kind of stock we send out; said he had been 
told by a competitor that at the prices quoted he would get very small rhizomes 
which most likely would be untrue to name. 
and said they were the largest he had ever seen, and ordered 200 mixed and 
$30.00 worth of named varieties. When he received them he must have been 
satisfied because like Oliver Twist he came back for MORE. (Was willing to 
take a chance on their being true to name.) 
Every Knock is a BOOST! 
5 Peonies worth $7.75 for $5. 


$15 worth of Peonies for $10. 


6 Peonies worth $25 for $15. 


When our advertisement appeared 


He was shown some ready to ship, 


May we show YOU? 


Avalanche, Chestine Gowdy, Karl 
Rosefield,, Mme. Crousse, Mme. Ducel. 


Admiral Togo, Edith Forrest, Long- 
—* Mme. Jules Dessert, E. G. 
il 


Cherry Hill, Grover Cleveland, James 
Kelway, Longfellow, Tourangelle, 
Walter Faxon. 


CUSTOMERS 











PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 
Price list on request 


SHAYLOR & ALLISON 
11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 








RARE IRIS 


From private collection. Good sized, 
healthy plants at reasonable prices, 
while they last. 


MRS. GERTRUDE I. TITUS 
17 Sheridan Road, Swampscott, Mass. 











CHOICE PEONIES 


Chestine Gowdy, eee and cream sey 50 
Frances Willard, white ........ 50 


Karl Rosefield, dark FA ie aewen 75 
Longfellow, bright 4.00 
Be, UE EE TE cc cc cccces 1.50 


Many other fine varieties listed in our catalogue at reasonable prices 


GRAY & COLE 


Primevere, yellow ............ $2.75 
Sarah Bernhardt, pink ........ 2.00 
Therese, light pink ........... 3.50 
ey GE 6: 0544 coe 08 1.25 
Mikado, Jap. crimson ......... 1.50 


WARD HILL, MASS. 








Conant Road 


Latham Raspberry Plants 
$2.00 for Twelve 


If you call for them you can see what 


nice fruit they bear 
E. J. FLETCHER 


Kendal Green, Mass, 








wv. 


NEW ENGLAND 
quatre Z richer puc 
RGREENS 


ittle Tree farms 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 





Princeps Narcissus 


The finest medium priced, early 
garden Daffodil 
80c per dx, $7.00 per 100 bulbs. 
Planting size, $2.50 per 100. 


Also other Narcissus, Tulips, 
Iris and Lilies 


Write for “Joe’s Bulb Bulletin” 


JOE SMITH 


Olympia Washington 




















HOME GROWN IRISES 


Buy IRISES from growers near- 
est your own home. Grown ina 
colder climate they are hardier 
and free from disease. 

Just try one dozen for $2 prepaid 
P. P. 2 each of 6 varieties. Plant 
from Aug. 15 to Sept. 20. 


A. M. DOWS 
136 Smith Street Lowell, Mass. 





Peonies Tulips Irises 


Narcissi for Naturalizing 
Mixture of many varieties and types, 
$3.60 per 100, $33.00 per 1000, 
delivered 
Send for catalogue of named varieties 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 




















Pine Avenue 





LILIUM REGALE 


Orders Accepted now for Fall delivery 
REGALE BULBS 
Each 10 100 


No. 

2 a and up diam. $.60 $5.50 $50.00 
No. 2 

1% to 2 in. diam. .50 4.75 45.00 


0. 3 
1 to 1% in. diam. .30 2.75 22.50 
0. 4 
% to 1 in. diam. -20 1.75 15.00 


5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates 
WILLIAM SWAN 


Milton, Mass. 





Transplants — From Flats 


Antirrhinum gibraltaricum 
Buphthalmum salicifolium 
Buphthalmum speciosum 
Campanula medium calycanthema 
Centranthus ruber 
Delphinium—Vanderbilt hybrids 
Dianthus chinensis 
Dianthus deltoides 
Eryngium planum 
Hesperis matronalis 
Hollyhocks—double show 
Lychnis haageana 
Shasta daisy—Burbank’s 
$1.25 per dozen, postpaid 
WHITE & JOHNSON CO. 
Wakefield, Mass. 
(Also 11 Newbury St., Boston) 
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Hillside 
Iris 
12 Thoroughbreds 


$3.00 


Was limited to August first, 
have received so many orders 
since, that rather than dis- 
appoint customers, will ex- 
tend it to September 15. 









1 Alcazar 
1 Quaker Lady 

1 Isoline 

1 Ma Mie 

1 Lent Williamson 
1 Dalila 

1 Syphax 

1 Dora Langdon 

1 Mrs. Cowley 

1 Carthusian 

1 Albert Victor 

1 Virginia Moore 


2 of each, $5.00 
3 of each, $7.00 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 
Amesbury, Mass. 


















PEONTIES 
The World’s Best 


175 varieties of the finest Chinese, 
Japanese and European at wholesale 
prices, all bloom tested and guaran- 
teed true to name, 2-3 and 3-5 eye 
well balanced divisions. Mail us 
your list of wants for low quotations 
and save money. September and 
October shipment. 


GREYSTONE FLOWER 
GARDENS 


Box 466 Oskaloosa, Iowa 





Kemp’s New Wonder 
Orchid-Flowered 
Japanese [rises 


Last year I introduced this new strain 
of hybrid seedlings, the result of years 
of careful bere and selection. New 
colors in spectacular large flowers, and 
wonderfully prolific in bloom, many 
three year clumps producing up to 85 
and 40 bloom stalks this year. 


Send for Descriptive Price List 


It will give you a short history of 
these wonderful Japanese Irises with 
careful color descriptions of each vari- 
ety. Customers of last year are order- 
ing more of them this year, which 
proves their superiority over any other 
strain. You will also be interested in 
the new species, Laevigata Alba Pu- 
purea. Indigo blue and white in color. 
Entirely new and one of the most de- 
sirable species ever introduced. 


J. A. KEMP, Plant Breeder 
Little Silver New Jersey 














EARLY FLOWERING 
GLADIOLI 


ECAUSE of the fact that flowers for cutting are none 
too plentiful at this season, most garden makers like to 
have their Gladioli come into bloom early in August. 

This result can be brought about to some extent, of course, by 
early planting, but it is highly desirable to use varieties which 
naturally bloom early. There is much greater difference in this 
respect than is commonly realized. In former days Halley, 
Prince of Wales and Willbrink were commonly relied upon 
for early flowers. These varieties are still grown to a large ex- 
tent, but are gradually being superseded by newer and better 
kinds which come into flower equally early. 

Among these newer kinds are several varieties of Primu- 











GLADIOLUS ‘‘DOROTHY McKIBBEN’’ 
linus Hybrids. It is characteristic of these Hybrids to bloom 
early, in any event, and some kinds are among the first to 
flower. High in the list is Alice Tiplady, not especially new, 


but one of the best. varieties in the Primulinus Hybrid class . 


which has ever been discovered. It has been flowering in many 
gardens for several weeks, and is one of the best varieties for 
house decoration. 

Dr. Van Fleet is not only early but is also very tall, an un- 
usual combination and one which should be taken into consid- 
eration when planting this curious but pleasing variety, which 
is bright red, rayed with yellow. Garden makers who prefer a 
more delicate flower for cutting will appreciate Dorothy Mc- 
Kibben, which is probably the finest early pink variety now in 
cultivation. It was one of the first of the Gladioli to bloom this 
season, and it always attracts attention, both because of its 
attractive color and its heavy ruffle. 

If very large flowers are desired, Ethelyn may well be 
chosen. This is a new Primulinus variety, orange yellow in 
color, but having petals tipped with bronze. There is no better 





The Celebrated 
Rosslyn Collection of 
Orchids 


formed by the late 


Mr. H. T. Pitt 
considered to be the finest collection 
in England, will be sold by auction by 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
on September 12, 13, 14, 15, 
20, 21 and 22 next 
at 57, Stamford Hill, London, Eng. 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS, Auction- 
i » Sih be meena Cheapside, London, Eng- 
to mail catalogs 
to Hg B. ieteneten a Fe are sending a 
quantity to the Librarian of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, for 
distribution. 
Intending buyers are recommended to 
make their purchases through English 
trade firms who are able to take charge 
of plants after purchase, 








Oregon Wild Flowers 
Send for List 


ALFRED A. LOEB 
89 E. 73d St. Portland, Oregon 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 














Special offer to 
get acquainted: 


PEONIE 


10 Karl Rosefield, Best Crimson $6.00 
10 Avalanche, Pine White 4.00 
10 Mme. de Galhau, Pink 3.00 


$13.00 
ALL 30 ROOTS FOR $10.00 CASH 
Send for special Peony list 
BLUE BRIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
BR 3, Kansas City, Mo. 





Edgevale Gardens Introductory 
Collection of 
“EDGEVALE IRIS” 

One each of Ambassadeur, Rallerine, 
Lady Foster, Magnifica, Marsh Marigold, 
Innocenza, L. A. Williamson, Neptune, 
Opera, Prospero, Emperor, (Siberian) 

and Perrys Blue. (Siberian) for 
Five Dollars, ($5.00) by express collect 
By Parcel Post, $5.75 
EDGEVALE GARDENS 
Ottawa Hills Toledo, Ohio 


Dutch Blooms for American Gardens 


Order Direct From Van’t Hof 
& Blokxer, Limmen, Holland 
FP. O. B. New York, catalo 
and booklet on Bulb Gro 
free on request. Our Forw: 
ing Agents at New York ar- 
range for clearance from Ous- 
toms and inspection. Prices 
quoted cover all such charges. 
Representative in 
United States and Oanada 


S. B. McCREADY 
480 Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Canada 

















Special Offer of Darwin 
Tulips, $5.00 Collection 


Twenty each of five varieties. Our 
selection, Top Root Bulbs. 


Prepaid anywhere in U. S. 
and Canada 
Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Bulb Importers 


Cranford New Jersey 


Ask for our Golden Book 
of Bulbs 
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We Must Sell Our Over- 


stock of 


Specimens Taxus Cuspidata, 2, 24, 3, 34 

and 4 ft. 
ens Juniperus Hibernica, 3, 34, 4 

and a4 ft. ft. 

8 ens Retinospera Plumosa Aurea, 2, 
3 and 4 ft. 
Specimens Picea Pungens Glauca, 24, 3 
and 34 ft. 

er ey Sciadopytis Verticallata, 3, 4 


a5 
arom vg A Bhododendron Maximum, 3, 4 


a a Big Discount from Catalogue 
Prices. See Them? 
Also about e the desirable EVER- 


GREENS at attractive prices 
Fine stock of teow Vitse for hedges 


JAMES W. EUSTIS WACHUCHUNE 
NUBSERIES 


Cohasset Mass. 
(Private drive off Beechwood St.) 








r—PEONIES 


It is to our mutual advantage 
that you have our comprehensive 
catalogue. 


Clarence W. HubbarD 
dt PEONIES & IRISES A 


1530 WILMETTE AVE., WILMETTE, ILL. 











IRISES of PERSONALITY 


More than 200 of the world’s best named 
varieties of this ‘‘most popular garden 
flower of America.’’ Multiply your garden 
joys by ew. some of these finer sorts. 

or a limited time I will send postpaid my 
own selection, 10 named sorts oe > | 
$1.00 each, $5.00; 10 averaging $2.0 
each for $10.00; 10 averaging $3.00 ae 
for $15.00; et cetera. 

R. V. ASHLEY 


172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Member American Iris Society 





Peonies Iris 
50 Acres 10 Acres 
Prices right. Write for catalogues 


GILBERT H. WILD & SON 
Sarcoxie, Mo. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Al Gardener, greenhouse estate fore- 
man, single, fruits, flowers, landscape, 
perennials, etc., seeks position. Refer- 
ences. Box 48, Wayland, Mass. 





the number of flowers to be obtained from each bulb. 


sulphur yellow. 


Luminator, Sheila, and Souvenir. 


A HIMALAYAN FLOWER 


border, it soon forms a subject of striking beauty. It has spikes 
of whorled flowers, two or three feet high, which are white in 
the bud, deepening to pink, and finally crimson. This Whorl 
Flower delights in a well-drained soil which is mellow, deep, 
and moist and is easily increased by seed which should be 
sown as soon as ripe, in light, sandy loam. It belongs to the 
natural order Dipsaceae, although it does not look at all like 
Dipsacus, Scabiosa and other genera belonging to that order. 


Botanic Garden, —Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard University. 


PENT AS CARNEA 


Pentas carnea is a most useful soft-wooded plant for the 
warm greenhouse and it may be bloomed at almost any season 
of the year. Cuttings of the young growth root readily at any 
time, and may be potted on into five-inch pots for flowering 
purposes. During the growing period stop them twice to in- 
duce a bushy growth. When the flowers have faded remove 
them, give the plants a slight shift into larger pots, and en- 
courage growth by all possible means, the plants will then 
bloom again as freely as before. 

; —T. H. Everett. 





Yonkers, N. Y. 


variety for cut flowers, as it produces several spikes which are 
almost as large as the main spike, thereby greatly increasing 


Although Mary Pickford has been on the market for some 
years, it is considered one of the most beautiful light colored 
varieties. It is creamy white in color, with a throat of soft 


The new variety Elizabeth Tabor is particularly early, 
blooming in from 45 to 50 days. Its flowers are a delicate rose 
pink on a white ground, making it very graceful and lovely. 

Henry C. Goehl also opens fairly early and is a particularly 
good flower to use for mass effects in the garden. The large 
flowers, white flushed with pink and having blotches of crim- 
son on the lower segments, are very handsome. Among the 
other varieties which may be depended upon for early bloom- 
ing are Maiden Blush, a delicate pink Primulinus Hybrid, 
Snowflake, white, John Alden, Betty, Le Marechal Foch, 


Morina longifolia is a very handsome, ornamental and 
singular perennial from the Himalayas with large spiny leaves 
resembling a thistle. Given plenty of space in the herbaceous 














OUR FIFTIETH YEAR—1878-1927 


LARGE TRANSPLANTS AT LOW PRICES 


ARLY Fall and up to the end of September is a well recognized 

EK and safe time to plant young evergreens—especially larger trans- 

plants for more rapid results, for instance:—(All prices per thou- 
sand, smaller quantities, see price list) 


Norway Spruce Austrian Pine 

7” to 14”, once trans:, $48.00 10” to 12”, twice trans., $225.00 
White Spruce ($30.00 per 100) 

7” to 14”’ twice trans., $78.00 Red Pine (Resinosa) 
Douglas Fir (Blue strain) 5” to 8”, once trans., $35.00 


2°to 15”, twice trans., $290.00 Red Pine (Densiflora) 
($35. 00 per 100) 18” to 24”, once trans., $80.00 


Scotch Pine White Pine (New Eng. only) 
12” to 18”, once trans., $35.00 10” to 18”, once trans., $30.00 


Have you our new list of special prices? Copy on request. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


Fifty Church Street, New York City 































































Siberian Iris 


Many eminent authorities consider 
these the finest of all Iris. They 
are easy to grow, in the garden, or 
by the waterside, and are good for 
naturalizing. ‘They make excel- 
lent cut flowers, coming just after 
the bearded Iris and grow four feet 
tall. 

SNOW QUEEN: The finest white. 
BLUE KING: A gorgeous blue. 
GEO. WALLACE: Light blue-pur- 


ple. 
10 each, total 30 fine plants, for $5 


Rare and Choice Varieties of 
Which My Stock Is Limited 


DRAGONFLY: Pale bright blue 
standards — flushed violet, with 
falls of rich sky blue ...... $2.50 

EMPEROR: Deep violet blue. Very 
large flowers. One of the best. $1 

KINGFISHER BLUE: The finest 
GE Giich0sbasb000 480% $2.50 

PAPILLON: Beautiful cambridge 
SE dnd Sialeds edd < onde $1.50 

PERRY’S BLUE: Beautiful sky 
REE. AF A Sa $1 

One each for $6 


INTERMEDIATE IRIS 


They bloom right after the crocus 
and are most interesting, coming 
ahead of the tall bearded Iris. 
20 plants in 4 varieties, labeled, 
for $3 


JAPANESE IRIS 
12 plants, not labeled, for $3.50 


BEARDED IRIS 


40 plants in 8 extra choice varieties, 
my selection, labeled, for $6 


As I grow nothing but choice vari- 
eties you are sure to be pleased with 
any of these collections. 


R. Wayman 


Bayside Long Island, N. Y. 
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Chinese Sand Pear 
(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 
Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 


This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 


Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 


Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 ‘ 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Catalog now ready for distribution 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Delphiniums and 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Perennial Plants 


Our i927 catalogue is a work of art and 
we shall appreciate your request for a copy. 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








LATHAM RASPBERRY 
PLANTS 


Free from Mosaic, Leaf Curl, Crown 
Gall, etc. Priced for Fall delivery. Peony Hoops 


A. B. COLEMAN & SON FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
Aitkin Minn. 39 Newbury Street 


Gripit Plant Stakes 
Five Different Lengths 











Boston, Mass. 








The House of Quality 


especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 
vines. 


hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. 





Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 


Not Open Sundays 
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Madonna Lilies (Lilium Candidum) 


Grown by a specialist in the North of France 


Use these Lilies to furnish a note of distinction in your garden. Their 
queenly elegance and delightful fragrance make them extremely desirable. 
Secure a striking color combination by planting near Delphiniums. Oharm- 
ing among ferns. 

Perfectly hardy and easily grown if planted early enough in the Fall to make 
good growth before the ground freezes. Order now. 


ach Dozen Hundred 
SS BE: os 0 0 ka weucaeee 50c $5.00 $40.00 
Mammoth bulbs .........cceee- 40c 4.00 30.00 
UNG CUED 6.v.cs on cevsaess 35c 3.50 25.00 


Our Fall Bulb Catalog is just off the press. Write today for a free copy. 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 and 13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SSeS SSS SOLU eee I 





ERICA MELANTHERA 


NE of the most profuse flowering of the cool greenhouse 
heaths is Erica melanthera. It blooms from autumn 
until well into the spring, forming good bushy speci- 

mens, in comparatively small pots, and is of great decorative 
value. The flowers are white, just faintly tinged with pink and 
are characterized by the possession of very prominent black 
anthers. 

This Erica is cultivated in huge quantities for sale as pot 
plants, a fact which bears testimony to its usefulness in this 
direction. 

It resents a warm temperature, succeeding well if grown in 
a cool greenhouse throughout the flowering period and given 
cold frame treatment throughout the summer months. A com- 
post consisting of good fibrous peat, a little good loam and a 
liberal addition of sharp silver sand is suitable and the plants 
must always be potted very firmly. 

Propagation is effected by means of cuttings about one inch 


-long taken from the young growth, and after carefully re- 


moving the lower leaves they should be inserted in well 
drained pots of peat and sand, well watered and placed in a 
temperature of 60 degrees and covered with a bell-glass. Very 
careful attention must be given them as they are by no means 
the easiest of subjects to successfully grow. When they com- 
mence rooting gradually admit air and the following spring 
they will be ready for potting off. 

One peculiarity of this Erica is that fumigation with hydro- 
cyanic acid gas causes it to shed its leaves, it is therefore 
necessary to remove any plants from a house being so treated. 
Great care with watering is at all times essential, dryness 
being fatal to success. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


PLANTING SIBERIAN IRISES 


Although September is usually given as the proper time to 
transplant Siberian Irises, I find that early Spring is much 
better, at least in Arkansas and adjoining states. Our autumns 
are often dry and the plants are poorly established for win- 
ter, with the result that many heave and are weakened or are 
lost outright. Anyway, September planting or any Fall plant- 
ing, usually gives no blossoms the next Spring. 

If these Irises are spring planted just as the leaves start 
the plants separate readily, the weather is cool and there is 
abundant moisture. The plants have the springtime urge to 
grow, start promptly and grow and bloom as if undisturbed. 
It may be well to prevent seed formation, though, lest the 
increase be scant. This applies even more forcibly to Iris 
cristata, the Crested Iris, which is native here, although the 
clearing of our forests is rapidly destroying its natural home. 
For many years I have been interested in it and have care- 
fully noted its habits of growth. Its roots are fine wire-like 
threads which spread among the rocks and leaf mold in which 
this Iris grows. The old rhizome starts some new root growth 
as soon as the Winter snows melt in February here. 

This is, then, the ideal time to transplant but later will do. 
After blooming in April the new fans of leaves start roots. 
This is the last chance to properly divide or transplant. The 
new roots are too tiny and fragile to survive transplanting, 
so the operation should be done before the roots grow. If 
transplanting is done before blooming, little if any extra care 
about shade or watering is needed. However, transplanting 
after blooming requires close attention to shade and water or 
the plants may be lost. For this Iris the soil should be a 
gravelly one well supplied with leaf mold. Some lime will do 
no harm. 

My limited experience with Iris gracilipes indicates that 
it may be moved after the blossoms fade and new roots start. 
With me it grows in shade, among ferns, in soil largely sand 
and peat moss. 
Farmington, Ark. 


—T. H. Everett. 


—Ralph W. Shreve. 
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Cacti and Other 
Desert Plants 


We can Seaehes wae Goeuis pieute Soom 
the smallest to th specimens 
Be gM. 


‘can furnish yo! 
wonderful specimens of Cacti poe 
es Dasylirons, Oentury Plants, 


We can ship you the largest specimens 
of the wonderful ©. Giganteus from 
Arizona at $1.50 to. $6.00 each, and 
the largest E. Wislizenii, from $1. '50 up 
to $30.00 each for BIG specimens. Fine 
collection of 12 rare plants for window 
gardening, $5.00 express collect. 10 
nice plants for bowl planting, $3.00 
express collect.. One dozen handsome 
decorated Mexican bowls for planting 
cacti, 6 inches, with 36 cacti for plant- 
ing, ‘$10, 00 express collect. This col- 
lection makes a handsome display. [Il- 
lustrated catalogue, with 8 cacti and 
bowl to plant them, $1.25 postpaid. 
Mexican bowls for potting cacti, $3.00 
dozen express collect. New edition cat- 
alogue with package mixed cacti seeds, 
25 conta. 


DESERT PLANT COMPANY 

Dealers in Cactus yaa Besurrection 

Plants—Anything m the Deserts 
Station A, Box 95° EL "PASO, TEXAS 














CACTI 


Texas Blooming Cacti 


Mixed varieties of many colors, $10.00 per 
1*.. — a= 50, $4.00 per 25, P.O.B., 
El ith every $10.00 order we 
will co vag A Zz extra large Fishhook 


I’ BATESON, Cacti Collector 
Tiedres El 


716 N. Paso, Texas 








TEN CACTI 
"Postpaid for $2.50 


JAMES ALLAN 
Mountain Park New Mexico 








ROCK PLANTS 


Delightful, interesting and rare plants 
for the Rock Garden or edging. 
Also Primulas, Trollius, etc. 
Write for special list. 


WILL ROUNDS 
The Studio Gardens 








112 First St., Dept. A, Lowell, Mass. 








Hirrs Evercrrens 


—— assortment of varieties for orna- 
use. Price list free. De Luxe 
pl in natural colors, 25c. 


D. HILL NURSERY Co. 


Evergreen Specialists 


Box 317 DUNDEE, ILL. 








VEGETABLE GARDENER, outside and 
under glass, twenty-five years’ experience, 
commercial and private places. Married, 


two children. H. B. S., care of Horticul- 








ture. 
DREER’S 
MIDSUMMER 
CATALOGUE 


Order now the winter and spring 
flowering Bulbs it lists, to be sure 
of them for fall. Profit by its expert 
advice on the planting of Vege- 
tables and Flowers. A complete 
catalogue of Seasonable Seeds. 

A copy free if you mention 


“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














SUGGESTIONS FOR APPLE 
GROWERS 


One authority claims that it requires from 30 to 40 good 
leaves to grow a good apple. The reason for this is that an 
apple develops from the material manufactured in nearby 
leaves. If the leaves are small and yellow, the fruit will be 
disappointing. Good leaves grow where there is enough 
nitrogen and enough sunlight. The grower can provide both 
by proper pruning and by giving the tree enough nitrogen 
early in the season. 

So often we hear the expression ‘‘trimming trees.’’ Im- 
mediately we think of the kind of trimming that is done on 
trees which are to be sawed for wood. And very often apple 
trees look as if they too, had been trimmed, because every 
side limb within reach has been removed, leaving the tree 
with a thick canopy on top, but with the limbs bare. Prun- 
ing, on the other hand, implies the removal of crowded and 
interfering branches throughout the tree, especially in the 
top. There is a difference both in the way the tree looks and 
in the way it bears. 

Mice were quite active during the past winter, but thus 
far not one case of mouse injury has been observed except 
where grass or weeds were allowed to grow around the base 
of the tree. Where a circle of two or three feet around the 


trunk was cleared away last fall removing all weeds and 
grass, mouse injury has been conspicuous by its absence. 
It is not at all unlikely that we could do away with the 
necessity for much bridge grafting if we would pay more 
attention to the elimination of vegetation around the trunks 
of our trees. 

One reason why scions so often fail to grow is that they 
are allowed to dry out during the first summer. To prevent 
this they should be carefully and thoroughly waxed at the 
time they are put in, and should be looked over once or twice 
during the season and rewaxed if necessary to prevent dry- 
ing out. It is well to remember that if any of the wound is 
exposed, more moisture is lost than is brought in from the 
roots. The first season determines very largely whether or 
not the scion will grow. 

—wW. H. Thies. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


EXTERMINATING THE 
KNOTWEED 


Please tell me how to get rid of the plant called Knotweed, which 
has stalks like those of the bamboo and produces fine, feathery 
flowers late in the season. It is a handsome, quick growing plant 
and makes a good screen, but it spreads all over the garden, coming 
up in the most unexpected places, and has become a positive 
ee Tearing up or grubbing out the plants seems to do no 

‘ood. 

The particular Knotweed evidently meant is Polygonum 
cuspidatum, the characteristics of which have been well de- 
scribed in the above inquiry. The plant spreads by under- 
ground stolons and is extremely vigorous. In poor ground it 
may remain in one position, but in good soil it is so difficult 
to eradicate that its planting should be avoided. About the 
only way in which this Polygonum can be exterminated is to 
cut off the new growths as fast as they appear in the Spring 
and to apply a good weed killer freely and several times if 
necessary. Of course, this weed killer will also destroy the 
grass with which it may come in contact, for which reason 
care must be exercised. It is impossible to do much at this 
season towards getting rid of this Polygonum but an early 
Spring attack upon it may be expected to bring success. 











of 
Bethlehem 


CAMPANULA 
ISOPHYLLA 





For the first time in years we are 
able to offer several sizes of 
budded and blooming specimen 
plants of these most beautiful of 
all late summer and autumn 
blooming pot plants. 


Star of Bethlehem, White or 
Blue, will remain in bloom for 
many weeks and its drooping 
habit adds much to the charm 
of any group of plants of which 
it is a part. 


Shipment by Express Only 


Each 
Blue 5-inch pots ............. $1.25 
Blue 6-inch pots ............. 2.00 
Blue 7-inch pots ............. 2.75 


Blue 8, 9 and 10-inch hanging 
| Ses $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 ea. 


White 6-inch pots ......... $2.00 ea. 


bag 8, 9 and 10-inch hanging 
inant $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 ea. 


BRECK’ S 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Catalog 
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Trade Mark Registered 


Destroy Flower Pests 
with 


Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray 


ONG favored for its ef- 
L fectiveness against 

flower pests, Wilson’s 
O. K. Plant Spray is equally 
destructive to the sucking and 
chewing insects that attack 
plants, evergreens and vege- 
tables. 
apply. Recommended by the 
Officers of the Garden Club of 
America. 1 Quart $1.00, 1 
Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons 
$12.00, 10 Gallons $20.00. 


Harmless — easy to 


WILSON’S WEED KILLER 


Don’t hoe . . . just sprinkle with 
Wilson’s Weed Killer. Kills all 
weeds, vines, poison ivy, etc. One 
good application a year is sufficient. 
Easy to apply . . . inexpensive — 1 
Gallon $2.00, (makes 41 gallons 


when diluted with water.) 


WILSON’S SCALE-O 


A powerful dormant spray—some- 
thing the grower of fruit trees can- 
Highly effective 


against scale insects and eggs. In- 


not do without. 
expensive . . . mixes readily in cold 


water—covers rapidly and evenly. 


1 Gallon $2.00, 5 Gallons $9.00. 


Sold at leading seed, flower, hardware and 
department stores everywhere. If not ob- 
tainable at your dealer, write us. 


Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 











IRISES TESTED IN CANADA 


E tall bearded Iris is of very easy culture, but should 
not be grown in wet ground. A soil which becomes 
rather dry in midsummer suits it very well. It blooms 

best in the open where it will get most sunlight, though it will 
last longer when it has some shade in the hottest time of the 
day. It may be planted successfully almost any time, but the 
best time is, perhaps, during the month of August, as it will 
be rooted before Winter. The tall bearded Iris should be 
planted quite shallow. 

Following are thirty-five varieties considered among the 
best of those tested at the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa,— 

1. White predominating on standards and falls—Floren- 
tina, White Knight. 

2. White feathered or suffused with bluish-lavender and 
bluish-purple——Mrs. G. Reuthe, Camelot. 

3. White, or white and purple standards and purple falls. 
—Rhein Nixe, Mary Williamson. 

4. Yellow predominating on standards and falls.—Mrs. 
Sherwin Wright, Shekinah. 

5. Pale yellow standards and violet purple falls—Princess 
Victoria Louise. 

6. Yellow standards and brownish or maroon falls.—Flam- 
menschwert, Iris King. 

7. Lavender blue and bluish-purple predominating on 
standards and falls, mainly Pallida varieties—Lord of June, 
Morwell, Queen Caterina, Lady Charles Allom, Ballerine, 
Juniata. 

8. Bluish-purple standards and bluish-purple of deep pur- 
ple falls—Lent A. Williamson, Crusader, Rodney, Magnifica. 

9. Pale Purple standards and purple falls——B. Y. Morri- 
son, Perfection. 

10. Purple standards and purple or dark purple falls.— 
Souvenir de Madame Gaudichau, Pare de Neuilly, Archeve- 
que, Monsignor. 

11. Pink, lilac, and rose predominating on standards and 
falls—Mlle. Schwartz, Dream, Delight, Mrs. Alan Gray. 

12. Reddish purple predominating on standards and falls. 
—aAsia, Sweet Lavender, Opera. 

13. Dusky or dull coppery standards and rich maroon falls. 
—Ambassador. 

14. Buff lilac and fawn blends predominating on stand- 
ards.—Afterglow, Isoline. 





Strawberry Plants 


Plant them in August and 
September for next 
season’s berries 


We offer extra strong pot-grown 
plants of the Howard 17 and 
Sample, the best sorts for New 
England, at $1.50 per 25; $4.50 
per 100; $37.50 per 1000. Every 
plant is grown right here in 
Vermont. 

For fall we will have an excellent 
assortment of raspberry and 
blackberry plants, grape vines, 
asparagus roots and fruit trees. 

GEO. D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 








“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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Glad Greetings From 
New England 


There will be many special exhibits of 
new varieties of Gladiolus created in New 
England at the Eighth Annual Exhibition 
of the New England Gladiolus Society, at 
a Hall, Boston, on August 20 
an 
a Note the New England varieties espe- 


You are invited to visit Sunnymede 
Gardens, Walpole Street, Sharon, P mn 
to see Gladiolus in bloom during August 
and September. 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens Sharon, Mass. 
(Twenty miles from Boston) 

















TUC YOUR GARDENS UNDER A 
WARM WINTER BLANKET 
TO PREVENT WINTER LOSS! 


Experienced Gardeners and Fruit Growers in surprisingly increasing numbers 
use Granulated Peat Moss as a positive insurance against Winter kill in 
gardens, on lawns—wherever exposure and frost-heaving tend to rip off 
roots, tear out crowns, waste money and increase labor. Avoid disappoint- 
ment by mulching with Imported Granulated Peat Moss. 


Hill up Roses with ‘‘G. P. M.’’ brand Peat Moss and prevent Winter kill, dig 

it in, in the Spring. Mulch Peonies heavily as soon as the ground freezes or 

before to prevent Winter damage and to keep soil cool and moist in Summer. 

Beds of Perennials should be protected likewise. Beds so prepared will pro- 

duce big bushy plants next Spring. It does not pack or harden. 

<= ae may be safely stored over Winter in baskets or boxes of 
’*? brand Peat Moss, kept free from frost in a cool cellar. 


FAT MOK Give Rhododendrons and Kalmias 


a mulch 4 to 6 inches deep, pre- 
Comes in Bales 








venting damage from frozen roots, 
as the ground will be kept warm 
in early Winter; the warm March 
sun will be prevented from caus- 
ing damage by starting sap flow 
too early. All Evergreens will be 
benefited by mulening at this 
season. 


FAT M M0 


Like This. - E a." Seaed ig = Boss is 
: ‘ipped in burlappe ales con- 
re Sr ane taining at least eight bushels, 


enough to spread more than 240 
square feet, one inch deep. Price $4.00 a bale, 
F. 0. B. New York. Also shipped from many prin- 
cipal cities at same or slightly higher price. 
Sample test bale enough to cover 16 sq. ft., one 
inch deep, $1.50 postpaid. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC.  29-P-Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 











What makes a gaod 


Plant Label coop?: 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its mar s, and must 
not girdle the Plant — HAVE IT. 
Complete sample line for the asking. 
Labels made of Treated Cloth Covered 
with Celluloid. 

THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 























To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 


Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 
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g Che Pennsylvania Che Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society MEMOIR S Horticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to | Wo]lygme 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
| the interests of Horticulture. It was organized pages comprising 55 papers | (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
in 1827, and will soon celebrate its Centennial and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 








Anniversary. presented at the International : “ hibition hall dl halls. thi 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Wal- iii iy Me eae | Ce Or ee ee ee 
nut Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are ‘ hi j building contains the offices of the Society, the 
open daily to gers and their friends, except Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
on Sundays and holidays. . complete Horticultural library in the United 

The Library has been brought up to date and ee oie with a commodious elie room at- 
contains all the leading horticultural books and ’ : . & fo : 
magazines as well as the catalogues of practi- ALSO AVAILABLE tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
cally every important seedsman and nurseryman , except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
in Europe and America. , ; Volume 2, 1907. Proceedings of the Inter- | 5p y4, Members may borrow books by show- 

Members may borrow books by showing their national Conference on Plant | ing their membership cards and may obtain 
Membership Cards. Members may also obtain ¥ ma ‘ ee ‘ : 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. Hardiness and Acclimatiza- | books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Tables and chairs are provided for those who tion. Price $2.00 per copy. | Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
wish to rest and read. and to make use of the reading room. 


Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given 


during the winter and exhibitions of Plants, Volume 1, 1902. Proceedings of the Inter- 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 











Flowers, F — ang At oe pow held at fre- national Conference on Plant | admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
quent intervals in Philadelphia and vicinity. ‘ — , . : 3 
Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) Breeding and Plant Hybridi- a wood vous > ise receive, without addi 
entitles member to admission to all Lectures and zation. Price $2.00 per copy. | tional ¢ arge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
Exhibitions given by the Society. trated, published twice a month. The Year 
A copy of Horticulture is sent to all members, PRICE Book, issued annually, and containing much 
without charge, twice each month. For All Three Volumes $7.00 valuable information, is also mailed to each 
Members and friends are frequently invited to aii 
inspect some of the beautiful private gardens in : 
a heap ef 2 vise a aaa Any person properly indorsed may become a 
e Society desires to increase its membership : 
in order that its work and influence may be —. my age soya of 6% — 
extended. ; The Horticultural Society “ a 
Any person may become a member on being 
recommended by a member, or on application to of New York, Inc. Address the Secretary 
the Secretary. The annual dues are $3.00. 598 MADISON AVENUE , 
Address DAVID RUST, Secretary * Horticultural Hall 
1600 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA ow ae oe Boston Mass. 




















WILLIAMS 


acoess A COMING EXHIBITIONS 66 D e l- -B li - 99 


August 20-21. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society and the New England Gladiolus For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Society, at Horticultural Hall. Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


Dignified; Exclusive Pro}! August 23-25. Manchester, Mass. Summer Exhibition of the H. C. wittiams & SONS 


ith opppreuniy tor money: North Shore Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. MILLERSVILLE, MD. 


attained’ by experts, || August 24-27, Kitchener, Ont. Exhibition of the Kitchener Hor- 




















ence gta ee ent ticultural Society, at the Auditorium. LABEL YOUR ROSES, DAHLIAS 
; t ‘ aca and ot lantiz 
developing jthetr byslnogees, . Eetabtiched wee August 25-26. Hartford, Conn. Annual meeting and exhibition of SIMPLEX WEATHERPROOF & LABELS 
Do it today! ane “ the American Gladiolus Society, in the State Armory. are permanent, neat and <a 
American Landscape School, Newark, N.Y. ao P convenient. Made of Cel- [evel Qalunce 
- August 27-28. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Chil- | jyioia. writing protected by 
dren’s Gardens, at Horticultural Hall. transparent Mica cover. 


; i Size No. 1—3 h t 
September 1-2. San Francisco, Calif. Annual Exhibition of the | doses’ $250 per’ 106 including “Copper 
~ 











Dahlia Society of San Francisco, in the Palace Hotel. wires for a sae in U. 
H U M U S September 10-11. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition of the Massa- | STEWART CO., 222 Broadway, New York 
chusetts Horticultural Society and the New England Dahlia 
For the Price is the Best and Cheapest Society, at Horticultural Hall. 
Fertility Maker eptember 10-18. Brnsscls, Belgtam. Grand Internationsl Expo. (j FOR YOUR TREES 
$5.00 5, 100 lb. bags, $18.00 per ton sition 0 € ivoyal pociety 0 orticuiture an gricuiture 0 
othe price page seers Brussels, at the Palais du Cinquantenaire. SUNOCO 
F.O.B. Stanhope, N. J. September 15-16. Hartford, Conn. Autumn Flower Show of the Write for SELF EMULSIFYING 
H. B. PRINDLE Connecticut Horticultural Society, at the Old State House. Booklet SPRAY OIL 
1735 Grand Central Terminal, New York | September 20-22. New York City. Annual exhibition of the SUN F 
American Dahlia Society at the 104th Armory. eu os ee oe 














September 23-24. Short Hills, N. J. Annual Dahlia Exhibition of 
the Short Hills Garden Club at the Short Hills Club: 








B etter Th an M anure a a — Va. Annual flower show of the Vir- U C K WwW H E A ‘3 
Hyper-Humus is a specially prepared ginia Mahila society. ‘“‘LIGHT AS 

are agg ery = ll <a b October 4-5. Camden, N. J. Camden Dahlia Society’s sixth annual HULLS SNOWFLAKES”’ 

and free Booklet “Soil Improvement” flower show. For good black earth—use black Buck- 

HYPER-HUMUS CO. October 28-30. Boston, Mass. Grand Autumn Exhibition of | wheat hulls, the moisture holding soil 

Box 14, Newton, N. J. Plants, Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables, at Horticultural Hall. — sd hol eS oe 


November 10-13. New York City. Twentieth annual Autumn Ex- | most oe seedlings. Folder and prices 
hibition of The Horticultural Society of New York, at the Amer- | "? "*a™°** 
ican Museum of Natural History. DAYTON MILLING CO. 
November 17-19. Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting and exhibition TOWANDA, PA. 
of the Chrysanthemum Society of America. 
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MARSHALL’S-HARDY LILIES 


* Fall Jubilee Collection” No. 2 


We have prepared the following collection of Hardy Lily 
bulbs for delivery in October, the time for planting. They | with the handsome L. Speciosum in September, and if left 
will produce an abundance of blooms during the entire | undisturbed will increase from year to year. 


Three good flowering bulbs of each of the following handsome varieties in a wide range of color: 





season, beginning with L. Umbellatum in June and finishing 








3 Canadense, yellow 3 Pardalinum, orange 3 Umbellatum Grandiflorum, orange 3 Tenuifolium, scarlet + 
3 Martagon, purple 3 Pyrenaicum, yellow 3 Regal, white . 3 Elegans Atrosanguineum, red 
3 Superbum, crimson-orange 3 Speciosum Rubrum, white and red 


30 bulbs at the catalogue value of $12.15 


We will include, with this special offer, our new LILY 
BOOK, which is really worth $2 and is conceded by 
authorities to be the most comprehensive book ever pub- 


lished on this interesting subject. It describes in detail one 
hundred and one varieties, with sixty-four true color plates 
and sixteen halftones. 





The above collection sent postpaid $10 
to any part of the United States for | 


The New Lily Book “Consider the Lilies” 


This book will be mailed post free for $1 in money order, check or bill (no stamps re- 
quested). This will only partly pay the high cost of production of each book. Besides this, 
a credit memorandum will be enclosed which will be good for $1 on an order for Lilies 
amounting to $3 or more, if received within six months from date of issue. 


Sent Free with all Lily orders amounting to $3 or more, or POSTPAID $1 


W. E. Marshall & Co., Inc. 
“The House of Lilies” - ‘ ‘ 








148 West 23rd Street, New York 


BOBBINK & ATKINS | 
me Visi Cedar Hill 

































i| Ask for Blas, : 
Catalogs aN r Nursery | 

es | ursery : 

Wouldn’t You Like More Irises? | 

eo ee ens ieee | 


the brilliancy the early June garden demands. 


Special Offering of 25 Choice Varieties 


Caterina. S and F lavender-blue. Sherwin-Wright. S and F yellow. 
Lady Foster. “s pale blue, F violet. Loreley. S yellow, F blue and yellow. Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


Albert Victor. 8S blue, F lavender. Afterglow. S and F soft pink. 








La Beaute. S and F pale blue. Quaker Lady. S lavender, F blue 
Carthusian. S and F lavender-blue. and gold. . 
Bingdove. S and F pale =e. : = 8S and F white, marked 
unt Penn. 8S 1 -rose, F crim- violet. ; 
wo och ppemsliatie Dora Longdon. S and F lilac and 








Monsignor. S violet, F purple. 


Edouard Michel. S and F rosy-red. yellow. 

Oriflamme. § light blue, oo ene. S and F yellow and PEONIES LIL § ~ * 
e i white. 

aaa ose. © on Prosper Laugier. S crimson, F ma- / \ 


Isoline. S lilac-pink, F rose. roon. 

Dalila. 8S white, F purple. Alcazar. S violet, F purple-bronze. 
Archeveque. S and F purple-violet. Lent A. Williamson. Light blue and 
Aurea. S and F golden yellow. purple. 


One plant of each (25 plants) $18.50 
Three plants of each (75 plants) $50.00 ' 
Six plants of each (150 plants) $85.00 
i b t in Ai t or September. We have more than a hundred . 
aay aoed cules of Gutnet, apanese, and Siberian Irises to choose 
from. If you intend to plant Irises ask for our specie] folder. 
Daylilies to Delight the Eye 
Golden Daylilies are at their best when grouped with blue or fairy white 
flowers. Our collection includes Gold Dust, Aureole, Dumortieri. Sovereign, A. Haveme er Albert Lahodn 
and many others. We will send you TWO BACH OF SIX NAMED VARI- T. y y 
ETIES (our selection) FOR $2.50 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Owner Manager 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey | 


























